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ABSTRACT 

In the Sustainable Development Goals adopted by the United Nations in 
2015, the role of culture is limited. We argue that culture's absence is rooted 
in the longue duree of interplay among theoretical and policy debates on 
culture in sustainable development and on cultural policy since the mid¬ 
twentieth century. In response to variations in concepts and frameworks 
used in advocacy, policy, and academia, we propose four roles cultural 
policy can play towards sustainable development: first, to safeguard and 
sustain cultural practices and rights; second, to'green'the operations and 
impacts of cultural organizations and industries; third, to raise awareness 
and catalyse actions about sustainability and climate change; and fourth, 
to foster'ecological citizenship'. The challenge for cultural policy is to help 
forge and guide actions along these co-existing and overlapping strategic 
paths towards sustainable development. 
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Introduction 

On 25 September 2015, the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) were adopted by the 193 Member 
States of the United Nations and took effect on 1 January 2016.These goals follow the earlier Millennium 
Development Goals (MDGs) as a normative and technical framework for concerted government action 
towards global development. The adjustment from'development'to 'sustainable development's signifi¬ 
cant, as it signals both a shift in objectives (towards sustainability) and a shift in scope (from'developing' 
countries to all countries). This act has put sustainability at the centre of global political debate, policy, 
and programmes for years to come. 

In this context, sustainability is not simply defined as one easy-to-reach goal, but as a complex set 
of visions for the future of humanity. It is worth citing the explanation provided on the SDG website 
at some length: 

We envisage a world free of poverty, hunger, disease and want, where all life can thrive. We envisage a world free 
of fear and violence. A world with universal literacy. A world with equitable and universal access to quality educa¬ 
tion at all levels, to health care and social protection, where physical, mental and social well-being are assured ... 

We envisage a world of universal respect for human rights and human dignity, the rule of law, justice, equality and 
non-discrimination; of respect for race, ethnicity and cultural diversity; and of equal opportunity permitting the 
full realisation of human potential and contributing to shared prosperity ... 

We envisage a world in which every country enjoys sustained, inclusive and sustainable economic growth and 
decent work for all. A world in which consumption and production patterns and use of all natural resources - 
from air to land, from rivers, lakes and aquifers to oceans and seas - are sustainable. One in which democracy, 
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good governance and the rule of law as well as an enabling environment at national and international levels, are 

essential for sustainable development, including sustained and inclusive economic growth, social development, 

environmental protection and the eradication of poverty and hunger... (UN 2015, n.p.) 

This extensive set of visions (slightly reduced here) encompasses a very broad conceptualisation of 
'sustainability'that intertwines environmental health, vibrancy, and biodiversity with social justice, 
equity, and inclusivity; individual opportunity, well-being, and capability development; and a sense of 
global citizenship based on human rights and dignity, democracy, and good governance (cf. Sen 2010). 
The vision is operationalized through 17 goals, 1 which are elaborated through 169 specific targets to be 
achieved over the next 15 years and indicators that track the achievement of the targets. Critics have 
already questioned the effectiveness of such a wide-ranging agreement with its comprehensiveness 
of topic areas. Langford (2016), for example, points to its breadth as potentially providing'a convenient 
cover for problematic compromises and a conservative capture of the monitoring process'and notes 
that its effectiveness as a political resource and implementation success depends on the organiza¬ 
tions and agencies that drove its expansiveness to push for targets that are salient, demanding, and 
operationalisable. 

In the debates preceding the adoption of the SDGs, particularly in the context of the Open Working 
Group of the General Assembly on Sustainable Development Goals (OWG) that was established in 
January 2013 to engage in an extensive public consultation process, interest groups of different kinds 
actively lobbied for the inclusion of'their'activities and goals in the list of objectives. Culture-focused 
initiatives were largely aimed at obtaining an explicit mention and integration of culture in the post- 
201 5 development agenda, with a particular focus on introducing a cultural goal. UNESCO's dominant 
narratives in this context were of culture (and the cultural sector more specifically) as an 'enabler'and a 
'driver'of sustainability (see, e.g. Hosagrahar 2012). The Group of Friends of Culture and Development, 
comprising 29 countries from all regions, also advocated for fully integrating culture in the post-2015 
development agenda. Moreover, an unprecedented coalition of international NGOs led a global cam¬ 
paign to establish a goal focused on culture in the post-2015 development agenda (IFACCA, United 
Cites and Local Governments - Committee on Culture, International Federation of Coalitions for Cultural 
Diversity, and Cultural Action Europe 2013). 2 In these initiatives, culture was defined as 'both a vector 
to foster other sustainable development goals and a development end in itself' (IFACCA, United Cites 
and Local Governments - Committee on Culture, International Federation of Coalitions for Cultural 
Diversity, and Cultural Action Europe 2013, 7). 

In the final SDG (and Targets) approved by the UN's General Assembly, the actual place and role of 
culture in the goals is limited. The document mentions culture (linked with terms such as civilization, 
diversity, inter-cultural, heritage, and tourism) in four areas - education, economic growth, consumption 
and production patterns, and sustainable cities - but fails to identify culture as a stand-alone goal. As 
both David Throsby and Y. Raj Isar note (in this special issue), the final goals do not refer to the case for 
integrating culture into sustainable development planning and decision-making, and in spite of several 
years of advocacy and research demonstrating the impacts of culture-led development projects (e.g. 
MDG Achievement Fund 2013), it remains unclear in the SDG documents precisely how culture can 
contribute to attaining these objectives. Furthermore, the failure to consider culture as an important 
pillar of sustainable development in the SDGs overlooks the contributions that indigenous peoples can 
make regarding how to ground sustainable development and understand 'the foundation of culture 
as key to sustaining and balancing development with nature and people' (Watene and Yap 2015, 53; 
Throsby and Petetskaya 2016; Jeannotte, in this issue). 

In this context, this article aims to clarify how cultural policy/ies can contribute to sustainable devel¬ 
opment trajectories.To historically contextualise this question, it presents the key outlines of the often 
parallel but occasionally intersecting trajectories of'culture and sustainable development'and'cultural 
policy'discourses. It grapples with the plurality of conceptual approaches that have resulted and con¬ 
cludes by exploring four roles for cultural policy in an attempt to make our era that of sustainability. 
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Chronological and conceptual trajectories 
Culture and sustainable development 

While environmental discourse grew slowly from the 1950s in the context of worsening socio-economic 
and ecological conditions (Quental, Louren^o, and Nunes da Silva 2011), the integrating concept of 
'sustainable development'first appeared in the international policy arena in 1980 when the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources published the World Conservation Strategy, 
proclaiming'the overall aim of achieving sustainable development through the conservation of living 
resources'(iv). In the strategy,'development'was defined as'the modification of the biosphere and the 
application of human, financial, living and non-living resources to satisfy human needs and improve the 
quality of human life' (1).The section'Towards Sustainable Development'identified the main agents of 
habitat destruction as poverty, population pressure, social inequity, and the terms of trade. 

During the 1980s (often viewed as a time of stagnation in sustainable development policy and a 
'lost decade' in global development), 'a debt crisis, mounting unemployment, adjustment to these 
new economic realities, budgetary cuts across the board, and the threat of a new arms race' resulted, 
in many countries, in 'embracing efficiency, rather than equity and solidarity, as guiding principles, and 
in a weakening of the spirit of international cooperation'(Pronk 2015, 368). As a critical response to the 
economic logic of development thinking, the human development approach emerged in the late 1980s. 
This approach was an attempt to provide a framework to conceptualise and measure development as 
the opportunities people have to build a life'they value and they have reason to value'(Sen 1999, 291). 
The process of enlarging people's choices has two sides: the formation of human capabilities and the 
use people make of their acquired capabilities (e.g. for leisure, productive purposes, or being active 
in cultural, social and political affairs) (UNDP 1990). The policy imperative of the human development 
reports is to make the non-economic count as well. 

Critical academic research emphasised a growth of interest in culture and a turn away from econ¬ 
omy. New conceptualizations, such as'signifying practices'(Williams 1958), cultural capital and social 
distinction (Bourdieu 1984), human development, capability and freedom (Sen 1987, 1999), central 
human capabilities and human rights (Nussbaum 1995, 2006), cultural capacity and the capacity to 
aspire (Appadurai 2004), and cultural values and cultural capital (Throsby 1999), allowed for several 
interpretations of the role of culture in (economic) development and the articulation of a world in 
which development can either fail or succeed. Underlying these works was the idea that development 
should not be considered as a finality (generally expressed in a monetary value derived from work), 
but the extent to which people are able to participate in political, social, and economic life (Sen 1999). 
This liberal and methodologically individualist political philosophy focuses on individuals in societies, 
rather than countries'average economic wealth (expressed in GDP per capita). 

The normative framework was operationalized for policy and analysis by Mahbub ul Haq, who led the 
development of the Human Development Index (HDI) for the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP).This index included health and education alongside income (GDP/capita) to give governments 
an incentive to invest in public services that would increase the education and health of their citizens. 
By strengthening all three levels of performance, countries would gain a higher HDI score and rise in 
the ranking of countries. The UN MDGs, the first global set of measurable development objectives, 
were built directly on these principles of human development. The role of culture, however, remained 
limited in both the literature on human development (see Rao and Walton 2004; De Beukelaer 2015) 
and the MDGs (Balta Portoles 2013, Throsby in this issue). 

In 1987, the World Commission for the Environment and Development published the report. Our 
Common Future. The UN Working Group had been inspired by the earlier report to the Club of Rome, 
The Limits to Growth (Meadows etal. 1972). Under the direction of Gro Harlem Brundtland (whose name 
would be used to informally refer to both the commission and the report), the World Commission 
defined'sustainable development'as:'development that meets the needs of the present without com¬ 
promising the ability of future generations to meet their own needs'. It contained within it two key 
concepts: that of'needs'('in particular the essential needs of the world's poor, to which overriding priority 
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should be given') and that of'limitations imposed by the state of technology and social organisation 
on the environment's ability to meet present and future needs' (WCED 1987, 42, 43). The Brundtland 
Commission introduced a new principle into global development discourse,'sustainability', considered 
'an essential precondition to be met in order to safeguard a common future' (Pronk 2015, 368). The 
Commission pointed out that 'sustainable development must not endanger the natural systems that 
support life on Earth: the atmosphere, the waters, the soils, and the living beings'(55). From its per¬ 
spective, there was no single focus (or object) of sustainability but, instead, all the economic, social, and 
environmental systems must be simultaneously sustainable. Satisfying any one of these sustainability 
pillars without also satisfying the others was deemed insufficient because they are interdependent, 
and all needed to be addressed urgently. 

Meanwhile, UNESCO had organized the World Conference on Cultural Policies in Mexico City in 
1982 and put forward with great conviction the idea that'Culture constitutes a fundamental part of the 
life of each individual and of each community ... and development... whose ultimate aim should be 
focused on man ... must therefore have a cultural dimension'(UNESCO 1982, 78,79).The World Decade 
for Cultural Development (1988-1997) was first raised at the Mexico Conference, and later approved 
and proclaimed by the United Nations General Assembly. Promoting genuine diversity across business, 
education, and the state, the Decade had two principal objectives: greater emphasis on the cultural 
dimension in the development process, and the stimulation of creative skills and cultural life in general. 

In the Decade's final report, Our Creative Diversity (1996), the World Commission on Culture and 
Development brought into focus the particular roles of culture within this conceptually evolving con¬ 
stellation. The report linked cultural policy and sustainable development and connected culture to a 
range of economic, political, and societal issues. Paralleling the process that had led from the Brundtland 
Report to the Rio Summit (1992) and beyond, the World Commission on Culture and Development was 
an important model for a new discussion about culture and development. Our Creative Diversity defined 
the concepts of'culture', 'cultural development', and 'culturally sustainable development'. Culture was 
seen as having both an instrumental role in promoting economic progress and a constituent role as a 
desirable end itself, the characteristic of civilization that gives meaning to existence. However, a country 
does not contain only one culture, and the Commission pointed to accepting diversity in individual 
choices and group practices. In defining'culturally sustainable development', it noted that as'we shift 
our attention from [a] purely instrumental view of culture to awarding it a constructive, constitutive 
and creative role, we have to see development in terms that include cultural growth' (25). Although 
not published in the report, the Commission also discussed'cultural sustainability', linked to'cultural 
valuations and cultural activities' (Throsby 1997, 10). 

In this context, the idea of'cultural development'was introduced as a way of balancing cultural 
and economic policy objectives (UNESCO 1998, 14-19). It included aims to facilitate cultural diversity 
and give local communities opportunities for cultural expression, and to encourage cross-sectoral 
partnerships as tools for supporting sustainable cultural activity. The conditions for 'culturally sus¬ 
tainable development'called for public policy that would simultaneously encompass community 
demands for nonmaterial well-being, inter-generational equity (that is, the distribution and pres¬ 
ervation of resources for future generations), and the interdependence of economic and cultural 
variables (Throsby 1997, 33). 

The release of Our Creative Diversity was quickly followed up by the Intergovernmental Conference 
on Cultural Policies for Development, held in Stockholm in 1998, and the resulting Action Plan on 
Cultural Policies for Development (UNESCO 1998). Rooted in human development thinking, the report 
advocated that to achieve 'the social and cultural fulfilment of the individual' (Principle 2), cultural 
policy should be one of the main components of'endogenous and sustainable development policy', 
positioned within an integrated approach. It also recommended that any policy for development 
must be'profoundly sensitive to culture itself'and take into account cultural factors. 

In the early 2000s, the idea to translate some of these challenges into binding legal documents 
gathered momentum.This eventually culminated in the 2005 UNESCO Convention on the Protection and 
Promotion of the Diversity of Cultural Expressions (henceforth 'the Convention'), building on the earlier 
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2003 UNESCO Convention for the Safeguarding of Intangible Cultural Heritage and the 2001 UNESCO 
Universal Declaration on Cultural Diversity. 

The raisons d'etre of Our Creative Diversity (1996) and the 2005 Convention differ significantly. The 
former focused on culture (primarily as a 'way of life') in relation to development processes, as it put 
forward the role of culture in considering the future we want, thereby putting culture at the core of 
attempts to rethink the global ethics (and pragmatics) of development. The latter, on the contrary, 
focuses on culture (as'cultural expressions') as a trade issue, 3 largely due to the fact that trade was the 
principal area for U.S. opposition to the Convention. It serves as a legal document to protect the right of 
countries to support cultural production, which would otherwise be considered as unfair state support 
under WTO free trade agreements. While the Convention pays lip service to 'sustainability', this term 
remains disconnected from its strong normative dimensions as conceived in the Brundtland report 
(De Beukelaer and Freitas 2015). The first Global Report on the Convention (UNESCO 2015) provides a 
stronger engagement with sustainability than the Convention itself, but remains overall more focused 
on'sustainable systems of governance for culture'than the integration of'culture in sustainable devel¬ 
opment frameworks' (Throsby 2015). 

Evolutionary currents of cultural policy 

Within such international political-conceptual currents, national cultural policy regimes reflect the his¬ 
tories of nation building, the making of the modern state, institutional arrangements, and the modes 
of government specific to each country. They also reflect the patterns of the national art and cultural 
fields, their internal hierarchies, and the contents of art and culture that were included or excluded 
in the policy regime (Miller and Yudice 2002; Kangas 2004; Milz 2007; Dubois 2015). It is difficult to 
generalise about the evolution of cultural policies before the Second World War; however, the postwar 
period signified a clear change in the formation of cultural policy and in the ways it was implemented. 
Formalised cultural policy efforts emerged internationally and in the 1940-1950s, many countries estab¬ 
lished small administrative organisations for culture (e.g. Arts Councils, Ministries of Education and/ 
or Culture). During this time, the concept of culture was restricted, with the scope of cultural policy 
tightly linked to value appraisal of what deserved to be conceived as culture and what did not in cultural 
policy-making practices (Volkerling 1996; Gray 2007). 

From the 1960s, UNESCO has played a strong role in strengthening national cultural policies. In 
1967, UNESCO organized a roundtable meeting in Monaco, which highlighted that each country has a 
different general concept of the action that public authorities should take in the cultural field, and of its 
justification and aims, and it was not UNESCO's role to define the cultural policy of states. At the same 
time, there was a recognised need for exchange of information and experience between countries. An 
examination of the idea of cultural policy during this meeting resulted in two hegemonic keystones 
emerging: First, a thesis: 'Economic and social development should go hand in hand with cultural 
development' (UNESCO 1969, 10), which emphasised the importance of integrating cultural policy in 
general planning. Second, as far as possible,'all barriers (geographical, financial, and social) to access¬ 
ing culture should be removed', which reinforced that the arts and cultural activities should be a part 
of the services of the welfare state and should be available to everyone. This approach was grounded 
on the view that the arts were potentially of benefit to everyone, regardless of age, sex, race, or class. 4 

In the 1970s, strong discussions about'new cultural policy' brought forth a new vocabulary featuring 
the concepts of'democratization of culture'and'cultural democracy'. Both concepts aimed to promote 
cultural participation, widen access to cultural life, and ensure an active share in it. While'democratiza¬ 
tion of culture'aims to ensure the widest possible dissemination of works of art and of the mind which 
cultivated people consider being of capital importance/cultural democracy'emphasises the ambition 
to promote the greatest possible diversity of forms of cultural expression, encouraging active partici¬ 
pation in community cultural life and in policy decisions that affect the quality of cultural life (Mennell 
1979; Bennett 1996; Evrard 1997; Kangas 2003, 2004). This decade also featured the strengthening of 
institutionalisation and professionalism in the cultural fields (UNESCO 1981). 
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During the 1970s, cultural policy became a growing part of governments'welfare policy. The benefits 
and relevance of culture to society as a whole became a priority within this purview, with a general 
emphasis on cultural participation. This social role of culture was considered both in terms of social class 
levels and in the context of geographical distribution. Local and regional authorities began to take on 
new tasks, aiming to provide their populations with a coherent range of cultural facilities and services, 
and local cultural offices were established in many cities. Through these developments, the definition 
of culture broadened, still encompassing professional arts development but also beginning to lean 
towards a more anthropological definition incorporating cultural identity and diversity, while cultural 
policy was increasingly linked to education, social, and urban policy.The need for a cultural dimension 
in projects of social integration, particularly in disadvantaged urban areas, began to be recognised 
and the role of socio-cultural animators was emphasised (Council of Europe 1978). At the international 
level, UNESCO-organized intergovernmental continental conferences focused on the roles of cultural 
professionals, the cultural dimension of development, and the struggle against social exclusion. 5 

While the 1970s was a period of ideological realignment, the 1980s was a time for practical structur¬ 
ing and effectuation. The economic stagnation of the early 1980s, combined with a growing neoliberal 
political Zeitgeist, meant that national governments reconsidered their tasks in various fields, including 
culture.The cultural sector still focused on high artistic quality and professionalism but, at the same time, 
funding contexts became more market-oriented and budget cuts had to be made. Governments encour¬ 
aged institutions to acquire extra earnings in order to reduce their dependence on public subsidies.The 
changed economic conditions played a part in criticism of public administration and public cultural 
services in the context of the market economy (Kangas 2004). A new term,'instrumental cultural policy', 
gained in popularity as cultural productions and investments were increasingly used as instruments 
to attain goals in areas other than the cultural sector (e.g. regional and urban development) (Vestheim 
1994; McGuigan 2004). At the same time, the main targets of cultural policy were still the promotion of 
artistic creativity and making it easier for people to access art activities, making the participants more 
'civilized', and defining art by means of the'art world'and 'culturally competent'audiences. 

Propelled by a neoliberal tide, the UN World Decade for Cultural Development (1988 to 1997) was 
grounded in a multi-ethnic definition and appreciation of culture (discussed previously), as well as the 
formation of cultural policy with an eye to the impacts of globalization on the state and the market. 
A new policy discourse of'creative industries'and a policy practice, known as the'creative industries 
model'in the U.K. and Australia, 6 became successful exports to other parts of the world, linking together 
a seemingly heterogeneous set of sub-sectors as the'creative industries'. Highly capital-intensive sectors 
(e.g. film, radio, and television), the arts, and heritage were associated with both economic and social 
welfare discourses. Cultural policy also became strongly linked with global information society policy, 
and the implications of technological change and convergence (Rabinovich 2007). The significance of 
creativity as a driver of economic growth in cities, regions, and advanced capitalist economies increased 
with the rise of'creative city'aspirations internationally, fuelled by works such as Landry (2000) and 
Scott (2000). In the transition of consensus towards neoliberal policies, market forces became more 
generally accepted and in international organisations such as UNESCO, cultural and creative industries 
appeared as a strategic concept in intergovernmental conferences and recommendations. 7 Debates 
among policymakers, consultants, and academics influenced a re-emerging cultural industries agenda 
at the United Nations. In the first instance, the'cultural industries'became central to the 2005 UNESCO 
Convention (see above). Later, UNCTAD built on the 'creative industries' in the articulation of their 
Creative Economy Reports (2008,2010, forthcoming), and the Special Edition of the report published by 
UNESCO (2013). Collectively, these documents have propelled the'cultural'and'creative'industries into 
cultural policy and development policy debates around the world (De Beukelaer and O'Connor 2016). 

In sum, cultural policy discourses do not exist in isolation from the major debates (ideologies) of the 
day and at the same time there is also continuity across the periods (Sokka and Kangas 2007). Over time, 
new ways of considering the borders of the cultural field have challenged the definition of cultural policy. 

Within the cultural policy field, explicitly instrumental policies aiming to use culture to overcome 
societal challenges have been developed in attempts to strengthen the case for public expenditure 
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on culture. Through these trajectories, cultural policy expanded in two main areas. First, the capacity 
of arts and culture has been used to regenerate cities and peripheral areas, even if the intended'Bilbao 
effect' proved difficult to attain elsewhere (Plaza and Haarich 2009). Cultural industries, creative arts 
and heritage have been used to attract investment into cities and regions (linked to competitiveness), 
even if this essentially led to a zero sum game among those who actively compete (and created only 
'losers'among the cities that did not take part in this competition). In these situations, local govern¬ 
ments benefit from successfully realised cultural projects: the image of the region, suburb, or district 
alters, wealthy consumers and taxpayers may move there, and the value of the land and the estates and 
services increases. At the same time, one of the effects of regeneration policies may be gentrification: 
the area becomes more expensive to live in, and lower social classes are forced to move away (Peck 
2005). Local, regional, and national policy schemes have differed on how they have set their respect 
priorities in these matters (Vicario and Martinez Monje 2003; Kangas 2004; Wilks-Heeg and North 2004). 
Second, cultural activities have been used to improve social inclusion, provide social welfare, and foster 
social cohesion (Jeannotte 2000; Duxbury 2002; NESF 2007, Stovring 2012), even if the sector remains 
deeply reliant on free and speculative labour (Gollmitzer and Murray 2009; Ross 2010; Randle 2015) and, 
as research in the U.K. shows, succeeding in the arts and culture requires ample social and economic 
capital (O'Brien 2014). As Belfiore (2002) has stated,'Many attempts have been made to demonstrate 
that culture is a peculiarly successful means of promoting social cohesion, inclusion or regeneration, but 
they miss the point if they regard culture as one means to social regeneration among various possible 
others' (104; see also Belfiore and Bennett 2008). 

Discrepancies of concepts, frameworks, and dimensions of sustainability and culture 

As outlined in the previous section, the historically weak position of culture in major sustainable devel¬ 
opment policy documents has inspired numerous initiatives to conceptualise and articulate a'place'for 
culture in sustainability or sustainable development, which has resulted in a wide array of perspectives 
and definitions. As Isar (in this special issue) highlights, the concepts and frameworks that have evolved 
to situate culture in sustainability contexts have demonstrated substantial flexibility and a widening 
plurality of approaches over time. While flexibility can enable meaningful modifications and adaptations 
of conceptual constructs and frameworks to specific contexts (whether political, cultural, economic, 
or geographic), this'elasticity'is now becoming a liability to the design and advancement of policy. 

Scholarly analyses tend to divide the concept of sustainable development into multiple dimensions: 
environmental, economic, social, cultural, and sometimes others (e.g. Seghezzo 2009; Hasna 2012; 
Peterson 2016). This conceptual practice of compartmentalisation has been widely criticized (e.g. Gibson 
2006; Connelly 2007; Griggs et al. 2013; Boyer et al. 2016; Coutinho de Arruda and Lino de Almeida 
Lavorato 2016) with the main difficulty building on the paradox that all these elements are equally 
part of the sustainability conundrum, yet political discourse typically does not allow for the layered 
complexity that is needed to inclusively tackle these issues. 

In general, the dimensions of sustainability are considered to overlap and bear equal importance, 
with arguments demonstrating how the dimensions cannot be completely separated and how'real' 
sustainability can be achieved only when all dimensions are combined or intersected (Elliott 2006; 
Connelly 2007). However, the tendency to define different dimensions of sustainable development 
reinforces administrative and policy separation in practice. Furthermore, the dimensions can also be 
seen as contradictory, proposing a need to make value judgments between different dimensions. One 
of them may be considered to be primary, followed by others. Within this contentious and shifting 
framework, the social and cultural dimensions of sustainability, sometimes reported as a socio-cultural 
dimension, are tightly interconnected but feature distinct subjects and priorities. 8 

The varied use of the term culture in both academic and policy discourses adds further ambiguity 
to the overall debate. The mainstream field of sustainability has considered culture mainly in terms of 
societal values, general perceptions, and consumption practices (e.g. Assadourian, Starke, and Mastny 
2010; Caradonna 2014; Robertson 2014). In this context, debates on the interrelationships among 
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Figure 1 . Three approaches for exploring culture-sustainability relations. 

Notes: These diagrams represent three approaches to culture (represented in darker shading) in sustainable development (the three other circles 
represent the social, economic, and environmental dimensions):'Culture added as a fourth pillar (left diagram), culture mediating between the three 
pillars (central diagram) and culture as the foundation for sustainable development. The arrows indicate the ever-changing dynamics of culture and 
sustainable development (right diagram)' (Dessein et al. 2015, 29). 


nature and culture have traditionally had a primarily rural and long-term inflection (e.g. Pilgrim and 
Pretty 2013). Consideration of the place of culture in urban sustainable development has inspired the 
emergence of works with attention to the role of community arts, everyday creativity, and artists in cities 
aiming to contribute to the goal of a sustainable future (e.g. Hristova, Dragicevic Sesic, and Duxbury 
2015; Blanc and Benish 2016). Acknowledging different perspectives on the topic, thus making cultural 
policy actors more conscious of co-existing narratives about culture and sustainable development 
and the assumptions that underlie them, enables greater attention to be focused on negotiating and 
reconciling (if necessary) the prevailing tensions and contradictions (Torggler et al. 2015). 

Dessein et al. (2015) have introduced three approaches that outline the ways in which culture is 
predominantly positioned vis-a-vis sustainability and its general role in each situation (see Figure 1, in 
which the more darkly shaded circles represent culture).They have been elaborated as'culture in sustain¬ 
ability','culture for sustainability', and'culture assustainability'and provide one framework from which to 
organize diverse discourses and examine prevailing conceptual issues.The first representation/culture in 
sustainability', considers culture as having an independent or autonomous role in sustainability: culture 
becomes the fourth dimension of sustainability. The approach views cultural sustainability as parallel 
to ecological, social, and economic sustainability, with all comprising interconnected dimensions of 
sustainability. The second representation,'culture for sustainability', stresses culture having a mediat¬ 
ing role to achieve economic, social, and ecological sustainability. The third representation,'culture as 
sustainability', considers culture not only as an instrument but a necessary foundation for meeting the 
overall aims of sustainability. In this approach, culture encloses all other dimensions of sustainability 
and becomes an overarching concern or paradigm of sustainability. 

The representations highlight one of the main issues encountered in aligning these discourses, the 
'multi-interpretability' of the key terms culture and sustainability/sustainable development (Soini and 
Birkeland 2014, 213). The figures serve as an analytical tool to assist in organising, comparing, and 
aligning different discourses, and provide a framework from which to explore and assess each gen¬ 
eral approach in more detail (e.g. Soini and Dessein 2016). However, they do not aim to reconcile the 
competing paradigms toward an integrated model, and their applicability to the international cultural 
policy context is yet to be explored. 

Cultural policy for sustainable development 

In terms of policy, we focus now on the domain of cultural policy and how it is located relative to 
sustainability. A core issue in this endeavour is that cultural policy requires close attention within the 
realm of activity under its mandate, yet sustainability is a multisectoral, complex bundle of issues and 
policies that inevitably cross boundaries between sectors and policy fields. As is common in cultural 
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Table 1. Four strategic lines of cultural policy for sustainable development. 


Primary objectives 

Roles of cultural policy 

Culture concept 

Sustainability concept 

To safeguard and sustain cultural 
practices and rights 

Regulator and Protector 

Cultural practices and rights 
of groups 

Sustaining diverse cultural 
practices and environments 
into the future 

To'green'the operations 
and impacts of cultural 
organizations and industries 

Translator and Politicking 

The production and 
dissemination of cultural 
expressions through events, 
products, services, etc. as 
well as modes and habits of 
cultural consumption 

Environmental sustainability, 
possibly also linked to social, 
cultural, and economic 
sustainability (includes 
reducing economic costs 
by focusing on resource 
efficiency) 

To raise awareness and catalyse 
action about sustainability and 
climate change through arts 
and culture 

Animator and Catalyst 

Artistic and creative expres¬ 
sions - as works of art in 
themselves and explicitly 
(or sometimes) implicitly 
instrumentalised 

Environmental sustainability 
dominant, possibly linked 
also to social, cultural, and 
economic sustainability 

To foster global ecological 
citizenship to help identify and 
tackle sustainability as a global 
issue 

Educator and Promoter 

Identity and creative expres¬ 
sion 

Integrated social, economic, 
cultural, and environmental 
dimensions 


Source: The authors. 


policy, culture is primarily defined as creative or artistic expression and heritage. The connection of this 
definition to a more anthropological notion of culture as a way of life is also in play, recognising that 
the unresolved tension between these two notions tends to impede a systematic engagement with 
culture for sustainable development. 

While some organisations and commentators argue that cultural and creative industries have an 
intrinsic capacity to contribute to sustainable development, such claims go largely unchecked. We 
argue that these industries, along with other cultural, creative, and artistic activities, do not intrinsically 
nor automatically contribute to sustainable development, but may do so under certain circumstances 
and conditions. 

How can cultural policies contribute to sustainable development trajectories? The challenge for 
cultural policy is to embody very different roles in relation to sustainable development. Synthesizing 
the key dimensions of contemporary discussions about culture and sustainability addressed by the 
articles in this special issue, four key objectives in regard to cultural policy emerge: (1) to safeguard and 
sustain cultural practices and rights; (2) to'green'the operations and impacts of cultural organizations 
and industries; (3) to raise awareness and catalyse actions about sustainability and climate change; and 
(4) to foster'ecological citizenship'. Building from this, in Table 1 we dissect these four strategic lines to 
identify their primary objectives, the roles cultural policy plays, and the key concepts of culture and 
sustainability that are prevalent within each approach. 

(1) Cultural policy to safeguard and sustain cultural practices and rights 

This approach puts an emphasis on the cultural policy values of continuity and diversity. It does so by 
focusing on concerns with the continuity of cultures over time and the value inherent in global cultural 
diversity (e.g. contexts such as'cultural crises', intercultural relations, and cultural rights).The discussion 
extends from the important tools UNESCO has developed to help attain this, such as the Universal 
Declaration on Cultural Diversity (UNESCO 2001 ), the Convention for the Safeguarding of Intangible Cultural 
Heritage (UNESCO 2003), and the Convention on the Protection and Promotion of the Diversity of Cultural 
Expressions (UNESCO 2005). This strategic line focuses primarily on the need to sustain cultural practices 
and cultural rights as ends in themselves. 

This perspective focuses on the active agency and knowledges embedded in diverse cultural prac¬ 
tices that should be safeguarded and sustained within a broader sustainable future. Within this strand, 
cultural policy plays two primary roles: Regulator and Protector. Within these roles, it advocates for the 
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right for groups and individuals to engage in cultural life and earn a living from creating culture (as 
enshrined in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights). Examples of this approach can be seen in 
policies towards Sami people in Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Russia, which reflect different relations 
and discrepancies in how cultural policies view (or not) relations between sustainability and collective 
cultural rights. Linked to the International Labour Organisation Convention concerning Indigenous and 
Tribal Peoples in Independent Countries (Cl 69, 1989), although only Norway has ratified the Convention, 
national policy approaches have differed between the countries (see, e.g. Johansson 2016). Some polit¬ 
ical and legal gains have been made in recent decades, and international negotiations to develop 
a Nordic Saami Convention among Norway, Sweden, and Finland have been underway since 2011 
(Bankes and Koivurova 2013), but progress continues to be precarious (Roy Trudel, Heinamaki, and 
Kastner 2016). Interlinked with issues of land and water rights, political decision-making, and self-de¬ 
termination, concerns with the survival of languages and the maintenance of cultural traditions and 
ways of life underline the importance of the transmission and ongoing vitality of Sami knowledge and 
practices. In this context, the importance of education and research to the Sami is highlighted in the 
establishment and operations of Sami University of Applied Sciences, Norway. The university cooperates 
with the Sami community, particularly focusing on young people, to preserve and promote the Sami 
language, traditions, occupations, skills, and knowledge, and to support The Sami society's progress 
towards equality with the majority society.'Within this perspective, Sami research has an important 
role:'Each Indigenous society needs to build its own scientific capacity, educate its experts and evolve 
on level with the majority society and language cultures'(Sami University of Applied Sciences website, 
http://samas.no/en, 'Our Vision'and'Research'sections). 

Can this approach contribute to expanded notions of sustainability (as the 2005 Convention sug¬ 
gests), even though this is not an essential feature? The challenge is to reconcile and bridge the cul¬ 
ture-focussed rationales with broader sustainability concerns and imperatives (seeThrosby; and Balta 
Portoles and Dragicevic Sesic in this issue). 

(2) Cultural policy to 'green' the operations and impacts of cultural organizations and industries 

In this strategic line, cultural policy includes an explicit environmental dimension and acts as a 
vehicle to translate environmental regulation, planning, and restrictions to the organisational models 
of the cultural sector, and potentially to advance them. It examines how cultural actors (and cultural 
policy more generally) should integrate principles of sustainability within their work to transform the 
pragmatic, strategic, and operational practices of the cultural sector in order to encompass greater 
environmental responsibility. This strand is based in historic precedents in environmental legislation 
with broad cross-sector applicability, but adapted and tailored to the nature of the cultural sector's 
operations and its prevailing environmental issues. A primary area in which this approach is found is in 
the development of cultural facilities within the framework of'green' building design. For example, the 
cultural policy of the City of Lyon has taken environmental impacts into account in the development 
of its opera house, while the Cultural Facilities Plan of Catalonia, Spain (PECCAT) included a set often 
indicators to monitor the environmental sustainability of the cultural facilities developed within the plan 
(Martinez i Ilia and Riusi Ulldemolins 2011). More broadly, the environmental impacts of the operations 
of cultural organizations and firms in the cultural industries are also being examined. An example of an 
organisation working on these issues and lobbying for this kind of change in cultural policy is Julie's 
Bicycle, a U.K.-based charity that aims to connect organisations and individuals in the creative indus¬ 
tries to expertise, capacity building, and leadership to reduce their environmental impacts. Here, the 
sustainability of cultural life itself is taken for granted, but the environmental sustainability and impacts 
of the operations of cultural organizations and the macro systems of the cultural sector are called into 
question (see Loach, Rowley, and Griffiths; and Maxwell and Miller in this issue). 

Within this (underdeveloped) strand, cultural policy plays two primary roles: Translator and 
Politicking. However, despite incremental advances and a diversity of initiatives - and some mention 
in policy rhetoric - an integration of environmental dimensions within cultural policy and programme 
frameworks is still rare (see Moore and Tickell 2014). 
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(3) Cultural policy to support the cultural sector to raise awareness and catalyse action about sus¬ 
tainability and climate change 

This strand emphasises the role for artistic expression in the process towards widespread cultural 
change and 'way of life'transformation to modes of thinking and manners more complementary to 
sustainable living (i.e. given climate change and other pressing environmental issues as well as cultural 
and social crises in the world, issues of inequity, etc.). It is primarily focused on the messaging and 
meaning-making function of culture, and especially on the messages created by actors in the cultural 
sector (artists, arts organizations, heritage institutions, etc.). Environmental sustainability is the dominant 
concern, in many cases interlinked with social, cultural, and economic sustainability issues. Within this 
strand, cultural policy plays two roles: Animator and Catalyst. 

Policy within this approach is reflected in the development of support programs directed specif¬ 
ically to support artistic projects relating to themes of sustainability, although these are often found 
at a subnational or local level. For example, over the past decade the City of Vancouver, through the 
Vancouver Board of Parks and Recreation, has supported a series of environmental art projects with a 
strong public engagement dimension 9 with the importance of this approach acknowledged in the Park 
Board's environmental education and stewardship action plan, Rewilding Vancouver: From Sustaining to 
Flourishing (2014). At an international level, a network often arts organizations within Europe, Imagine 
2020, is supported by Creative Europe to fund artistic commissions, foster research and development, 
and promote sharing of resources, ideas, knowledge and debate of various topics under the umbrella 
of art and ecology (http://www.imagine2020.eu/about/). Another example of cultural sector action 
within this strategic line is ArtCOP, the'artivist'(a conjunction of art and activist) collective that organ¬ 
ised artistic interventions in the fringes of the Conference of Parties (COP) in 2015, the global meeting 
where states negotiated international environmental regulation. While not directly involved in the 
formal policymaking processes, such activist initiatives produce artistic interventions that can influ¬ 
ence the politics and policies of major cultural institutions and the wider general public - from local to 
international scales (see Maxwell and Miller in this issue). 

(4) Cultural policy to foster global 'ecological citizenship' 

Nick Stevenson (2003) argues that'ecological citizenship places its faith in the recovery of public 
space and human responsibility in order to attend to the environmental crisis. Neither market nor 
state institutions are likely to offer adequate responses to these issues without an enhanced role for 
the citizen'(94). In this context, cultural policy, as a tool for creating'imagined communities'(Anderson 
1983), can be one way to foster global citizenship to help identify and tackle sustainability as a global 
issue. But unlike Anderson's preoccupation with the nation as the locus and focus of such imagined 
communities, we stress the need to foster a cosmopolitan community, that is, a global community that 
embraces global awareness about a global challenge, beyond merely national or regional interests and 
priorities. This objective contrasts quite strongly with the underlying objective of much cultural policy 
to create and reinforce national identities, where citizens are encouraged to think in terms of their 
national affiliation rather than as part of humanity as a whole. Ecological citizenship thus presupposes 
'cosmopolitan'citizenship - as climate change is an issue that requires concerted action from humanity 
as a whole (see Isar and Jeannotte in this issue). 

This particular role of policy remains most elusive, as it challenges the place and role of cultural 
policy. Public policy is, by definition, defined and articulated within the framework of a state that has 
the political legitimacy to enforce it. As there is no such framework at a global level, a truly global pol¬ 
icy framework is difficult (and perhaps impossible) to imagine. At the same time, cultural policy - as 
an instrument in identity politics - has built on, and accentuated, difference. Shifting from a sense of 
community (i.e. national) belonging to a sense of global belonging (an imagined humanity as opposed 
to community ) would fundamentally alter the basis of identity politics - at least for those issues that are 
actually shared by humanity. As our natural environment is arguably the realm that is most cogently 
contextualising our sense of global belonging and survival today, it can form the bedrock for this 
renewed sense of belonging, shared human responsibility, and citizenship, with international cultural 
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policy embracing this foundation and cultivating its development. To date - and to the best of our 
knowledge - this principle has not found its place in actual policy strategies. 

In this strand, the focus is on culture both as identity and as creative expression. Sustainability is 
conceived with integrated social, economic, cultural, and environmental dimensions. Cultural policy 
can play two primary roles: Educator and Promoter. While creative expression has captured the need 
to increase awareness of and act upon global sustainability issues, cultural policy largely remains tied 
up with methodological nationalism. Going beyond efforts to raise awareness and catalyse action, 
which are encompassed in the previous role, this fourth role aims to construct the worldview that 
contexualizes and propels these actions, with a focus on (in)forming our collective sense of belonging 
and responsibility. 

Conclusion 

Since the mid-twentieth century, repeated international efforts to integrate culture in sustainable devel¬ 
opment frameworks have reflected the challenging need to balance the integral importance of culture 
itself with prevailing policy streams, rationales, and broader societal and environmental issues. The result 
of these efforts is a long-term legacy of policy statements, principles, and other efforts to reinforce the 
importance of culture in sustainable development, a legacy that is marked by both an expanding array 
of actors involved in these discourses overtime and, intertwined with this, a diversification of concepts, 
arguments, and approaches. Cultural policy, which as a field embraces a diversity of values, approaches, 
roles, and rationalizations, has intersected with these discourses from time to time, influenced by the 
major debates and ideologies of the day. However, in general, the main trajectories of cultural policy 
have been positioned 'separately'from these debates. 

Today, the challenge for cultural policy is to embody very different roles in relation to sustainable 
development. These different roles often co-exist and overlap. But it is important to clarify how they 
differ and why. Most of the differences are down to semantics: culture and sustainability simply mean 
different things in these contexts. 

In the Brundtland report, sustainable development was characterised by key normative principles: 
'Actions are deemed in keeping with sustainable development principles as far as they promote inter- 
and intra-generational equity, common but differentiated responsibilities, participation and gender 
equity, and are assessed to be within the planet's ecological means' (Beland Lindahl et al. 2015, 8). 
Importantly, the Commission notes, if sustainable development is to be meaningful, it'must involve 
a consequent engagement with environmental limits' (8, citing Meadowcroft 2013). In situations of 
local sustainable development negotiations and discourse, these principles can serve as benchmarks 
in assessing the merits (or otherwise) of alternate 'sustainable' pathways. We argue that they are also 
useful guidelines in re-visiting cultural policy from a sustainability perspective and context. 

Leaping forward almost three decades - within an ever more pressing and critical global envi¬ 
ronmental context - the SDGs approved in late 2016 maintain these core principles but elaborate a 
much more comprehensive and complex set of visions to guide collective development efforts. The 
complexity presents a challenging situation. At a time when environmental crises are dominant, the 
comprehensive vision appears to dilute this focus. The SDG set of visions is richly aspirational but, as 
mentioned earlier, their effectiveness as a political resource and implementation success depends on 
the organizations and agencies that drove its expansiveness to push for targets that are salient, demand¬ 
ing, and operationalisable. Furthermore, the limited references to culture within this expanded frame, 
despite unprecedented international efforts, indicates that significant challenges remain to effectively 
intersect with the mechanics of international policy development in this context. With these concerns 
as backdrop, to advance cultural policy in ways aligned with this envisioned global model of sustainable 
development, the possible paths and roles for culture must be further clarified, demonstrated, and (in 
this context) made measurable. 

As a contribution towards these goals, this article aims to address and unravel some of the con¬ 
ceptual opacity and inflated claims about the role culture can play in sustainable development. In this 
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process, four possible roles emerge for cultural policy: to safeguard and sustain cultural practices and 
rights; to 7 green 7 the operations and impacts of cultural organizations and industries; to raise awareness 
and catalyse action about sustainability and climate change through arts and culture; and to foster 
global ecological citizenship to help identify and tackle sustainability as a global issue (see Table 1). 
Examining cultural policy from the context of sustainable development strengthens the argument for 
cultural policy beyond national borders, which appears increasingly important. This should be devel¬ 
oped as a distinctively global exercise by leading actors in international cultural policy and in the'culture 
and sustainable development 7 policy debates. Such an undertaking could involve, for example, the 
United Nations and UNESCO, the European Union, the European Cultural Foundation, African Union, 
the Asia-Europe Foundation, Organisation of Ibero-american States for Education, Science and Culture, 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations, and the different foundations that support 'arts and culture 7 
internationally, but always within national borders. Thus, underlying these four strategic lines, there 
is an cross-cutting dimension that needs to be integrated into a new sustainability-oriented cultural 
policy which consists of the conceptual orientations and principles that qualitatively change the way in 
which goals and strategies are formulated, policies and programs are operated, and decisions are made. 

Notes 

1. The 17 SDG goals are: (1) End poverty in all its forms everywhere; (2) End hunger, achieve food security and improved 
nutrition and promote sustainable agriculture; (3) Ensure healthy lives and promote well-being for all at all ages; (4) 
Ensure inclusive and equitable quality education and promote lifelong learning opportunities for all; (5) Achieve 
gender equality and empower all women and girls; (6) Ensure availability and sustainable management of water 
and sanitation for all; (7) Ensure access to affordable, reliable, sustainable and modern energy for all; (8) Promote 
sustained, inclusive and sustainable economic growth, full and productive employment and decent work for all; 
(9) Build resilient infrastructure, promote inclusive and sustainable industrialisation and foster innovation; (10) 
Reduce inequality within and among countries; (11) Make cities and human settlements inclusive, safe, resilient 
and sustainable; (12) Ensure sustainable consumption and production patterns; (13)Take urgent action to combat 
climate change and its impacts; (14) Conserve and sustainably use the oceans, seas and marine resources for 
sustainable development; (15) Protect, restore and promote sustainable use of terrestrial ecosystems, sustainably 
manage forests, combat desertification, and halt and reverse land degradation and halt biodiversity loss; (16) 
Promote peaceful and inclusive societies for sustainable development, provide access to justice for all and build 
effective, accountable and inclusive institutions at all levels; and (17) Strengthen the means of implementation 
and revitalise the global partnership for sustainable development. 

2. See Vlassis (2015) on the history of these negotiations. 

3. Due to increased globalisation, cultural expressions such as films, books, music recordings, and so on traveled more 
easily and rapidly than ever before, yet while some countries had developed strong local markets and significant 
domestic production, others struggled to produce content in the globalised cultural industries. As well, countries 
with significant local production, such as France, perceived a threat from the influx of (primarily Anglophone) 
content that could diminish the cultural character of the country. 

4. At the same time, through a separate UN process, The International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights (ICESCR) was adopted by the UN General Assembly in 1966 (https://www1.umn.edu/humanrts/edumat/ 
IHRIP/circle/modules/module3.htm). 

5. These conferences included: Intergovernmental Conference on Institutional, Administrative and Financial Aspects 
of Cultural Policies, Venice, 1970; Intergovernmental Conference on Cultural Policies in Europe, Helsinki, 1972; 
Intergovernmental Conference on Cultural Policies in Asia, Yogyakarta, Indonesia, 1973; Intergovernmental 
Conference on Cultural Policies in Africa, Accra, Ghana, 1975; and Intergovernmental Conference on Cultural Policies 
in Latin America and Caribbean, Bogota, 1978. 

6. See the decision in 1997 by the newly elected British Labour government headed by Tony Blair to establish a 
Creative Industries Task Force as a central activity of its new Department of Culture, Media and Sport (see Flew 
2012) and the publication of Creative Nation in Australia in 1994 (Government of Australia 1994). 

7. Mexico City World Conference on Cultural Policies (MONDIACULT), 1982. 

8. For detailed discussions of social sustainability, see Bostrom (2012). 

9. The environmental art projects supported have addressed a range of environmental topics of importance to city 
residents, with broader conceptual and pragmatic resonance in society, such as: how to ethically coexist and 
collectively define shared urban spaces with urban animals; how contemporary city gardens and plants can be used 
to support and extend multi-cultural traditions in an urban environment; and how green waste can be creatively 
repurposed. For details, see: http://vancouver.ca/parks-recreation-culture/environmental-art.aspx. 
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